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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 



THE SYNDICATION OF THE SPEAKERSHIP 

ON March 19, 191 o, closed one of the fiercest parliamen- 
tary battles in the history of Congress. A ruling of the 
speaker, sound in logic and warranted by precedent, was 
reversed ; the speaker was removed from the position of van- 
tage on the Rules Committee which the occupant of the chair 
had held for fifty-two years ; the number of the committee was 
increased to ten ; and the selection of this powerful directing 
group was taken from the speaker and vested in the House of 
Representatives. 

In attempting to see clearly what happened at that time, and 
why it happened, and to estimate its political significance, 
the student should keep himself free, as far as possible, from 
the partisan spirit that characterized much of the contemporary 
discussion of the rules of the House of Representatives. And 
nothing can be more conducive to such a judicial attitude than 
a review (which must necessarily be brief) of the development 
that culminated in the historic fight of March, 191 — a fight 
that began, not inappropriately, on St. Patrick's Day. 

The Committee on Rules 

During the first ninety years of our legislative history, the 

Committee on Rules 1 was a select committee of the House of 

Representatives, and throughout most of this period it was far 

from being preeminent in influence among the committees of 

1 The historical development of the Committee on Rules will be treated at length 
in a dissertation in course of preparation by C. R. Atkinson under the Faculty of 
Political Science of Columbia University. 
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the House. It was customary, during this period, to empower 
the speaker at the beginning of each Congress to appoint a 
committee, varying in number from five to nine, to whom the 
rules of the House should be referred for revision and amend- 
ment. Occasional modifications of this practice were due to un- 
usual situations in the House and cannot be considered depar- 
tures from the spirit of the precedents established in the first 
three Congresses. The reports of the Committee on Rules, dur- 
ing the first half-century of our national life under the Consti- 
tution, were not, as in later years, the occasions of dramatic de- 
bates. They were not privileged in any way, nor were they 
the instruments of party dominance. Even the two-thirds 
vote required for the adoption of its reports remained in effect 
until the Twenty-seventh Congress, when the principle of adop- 
tion by majority vote was established through a ruling by 
Speaker White. 1 

At length, however, unsystematic growth in the rules and 
practices of the House called loudly for an efficient body of 
men to undertake the work of reforming the methods of doing 
business. It was in the hope of meeting a condition bordering 
on chaos that the leaders of the House provided, in a resolution 
adopted June 16, 1841, that the Committee on Rules thereby 
appointed " shall have the right to report at all times." 2 
Though this action failed of its immediate purpose, it set the 
precedent for the enactment of a rule that later became a most 
important instrument for the assertion and maintenance of the 
committee's power. The adoption of the hour rule by the same 
Congress, after twenty years of agitation for limiting debate, 
also pointed in the direction of that curtailment of individual 
action in the House which was later to become such a marked 
function of the Committee on Rules. 

The failure of " the right to report at all times " to make the 
Committee on Rules an instrument for bringing about desired 
reforms led to the establishment of another important prece- 
dent, December 5, 1853, in the adoption of the following 
resolution : 

1 First Session, 27th Congress, Globe, vol. 10, p. 73. 
* First Session, 27th Congress, Journal, pp. 138-144. 
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Resolved, That the rules of the last House of Representatives be 
adopted as the rules of this House until otherwise ordered ; Provided, 
however, That there shall be appointed a committee of five members 
to revise said rules, which committee shall have the power to report at 
any time, and their report shall be acted upon by the House until dis- 
posed of, to the exclusion of all other business, anything in the rules 
hereby temporarily adopted to the contrary notwithstanding. 1 

Of the strong parliamentary position thus attained the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the Thirty-third Congress did not take ad- 
vantage. It held but one meeting during the first four months 
of its existence and made but two reports during this Congress. 

There was no further increase in the powers of the Committee 
on Rules, nor any marked increase in its influence, until in 
1858 the speaker became one of its members. 

In view of the significance which came to be attached to the 
speaker's membership in the committee and the difficulty ex- 
perienced in displacing him, it is advisable to examine carefully 
the circumstances attending his appointment in the Thirty-fifth 
Congress 

The speaker in committee 

The early proceedings of this Congress gave no indication 
that a change in our system of government was to be inaugu- 
rated. The records show that for three months Congress ne- 
glected to appoint a Committee on Rules, and that, when this 
oversight was called to its attention, it declined to trouble itself 
with the matter for another three months. At last, however, 
on June 14, 1858, late in the afternoon, Mr. Win.slow secured 
the floor and said : " I ask unanimous consent of the House to 
introduce the following resolution to which I presume there will 
be no opposition " : 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, consisting of the Speaker 
and four members, to be named by him, whose duty it shall be to 
digest the rules of order, to suggest such alterations and amendments 
as they may deem advisable, and to report the same back to the House 
for its action at an early day in the next session. 

1 First Session, 33rd Congress, Globe, vol. 28, part I, p. 4. 
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There being no opposition the resolution was received. The 
debate then proceeded as follows : 

Mr. Clemens. I move to amend by striking out that provision 
which provides that the members of the committee shall be named by 
the Speaker and insert " by the vote of the House." 

Mr. Winslow. That amendment is not in order. 

The Speaker. The Chair hopes the gentleman will be indulged in 
offering the amendment. 

Mr. Letcher. Is it contemplated that the committee shall sit during 
the recess? 

Mr. Winslow. Certainly not. They aie to report at an early day 
the next session. They will not require to be long in session. 

Mr. Phillips. I hope the gentleman will modify his resolution so as 
to allow the committee to meet such committee as may be appointed 
by the Senate for the purpose of revising the joint rules. 

Mr. Winslow. I have no objection to that as an addition to my 
resolution. 

The question being on Mr. Clemens's amendment, Mr. Clem- 
ens demanded tellers. The House divided ; and the tellers 
reported: aye 1, noes 130. So the amendment was rejected. 
The resolution was then adopted. 1 

The above verbatim account of the speaker's entrance into 
the Committee on Rules presents a striking contrast to the 
record of the proceedings connected with his exit fifty-two 
years later. It may be interesting to note, further, that the 
speaker of the Thirty-fifth Congress, Mr. James L. Orr of 
South Carolina, the member who introduced the resolution, Mr. 
Winslow, and the member who made the solitary objection, Mr. 
Clemens, were all Democrats. 2 

The only inferences that can fairly be drawn from the action 
taken at this time are that the House felt that the speaker's 
parliamentary experience would be valuable in the work of the 
committee and that such help was needed. That his presence 
did serve to stimulate the committee is evident from the activity 
displayed by it in this and the succeeding Congresses. 

The next Congress brought about, in i860, the expected re- 

1 First Session, 35th Congress, Globe, part 3, p. 3048. * Ibid, part I, p. 2. 
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vision of the rules, adopting a code which remained practically 
unchanged until the revision of 1880. The resolution creating 
the Committee on Rules which drafted the revision of 1 860 
embodied the principles developed in the Twenty-seventh, Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fifth Congresses. The Committee on Rules 
was to consist of the speaker and four members named by him ; 
it was given leave to report at any time ; and the report when 
made was to be considered as a special order. 1 

Thus by 1 860 the Committee on Rules had received the form 
which it retained until it was reconstructed by the revolutionary 
measure adopted on March 19, 1910. When, in 1880, it be- 
came a standing committee, no change was made in its compo- 
sition. 

It was not until 1891 that the committee became a really 
powerful engine for controlling the business of the House. 
The Reed rules of 1890 represented a natural reaction against 
the misuse of legitimate motions, designed for the protection of 
the minority. When the Democrats returned to power in the 
Fifty-second Congress they could not with good grace at once 
adopt the quorum-counting and anti-dilatory rules against which 
they had protested so bitterly ; nor, on the other hand, could 
they afford to permit so brilliant and resourceful a leader as Mr. 
Reed to execute the program he had announced, namely, to 
justify by a course of filibustering the measures he had taken for 
the repression of the evil. Speaker Crisp, therefore, decided 
that it was necessary to give more power to the Committee on 
Rules. Since 1883 it had been the practice to make a special 
order by majority vote on a report from the Committee on 
Rules ; but, since all sorts of dilatory motions could be applied 
to such a report, its adoption practically required unanimous 
consent. The increased power which Mr. Crisp clearly per- 
ceived to be necessary was given through an amendment to the 
rules providing that 

It shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report from 
the Committee on Rules, and pending the consideration the Speaker 
may entertain one motion that the House adjourn ; but after the result 

1 First Session, 36th Congress, Globe, vol. 50, part I, p. 655; Journal, p. 167. 
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is announced, he shall not entertain any other dilatory motion until the 
said report shall have been duly disposed of. ' 

Later the Democrats restored the rule for counting a quorum, 
with immaterial modifications ; and when the Republicans re- 
turned to power only formal opposition was offered to the adop- 
tion of the Reed rules in their entirety. The Republicans in 
turn accepted the privilege that Speaker Crisp and his party 
had bestowed upon the reports of the Committee on Rules ; 
and the most powerful triumvirate 2 known to parliamentary his- 
tory was launched upon its brilliant and interesting career. 

The era of the special order 

The period beginning with the speakership of Charles F. 
Crisp in the Fifty-second Congress may be termed, not inap- 
propriately, the era of the special order. No change of any 
importance was made in the rules of the House from the resto- 
ration of the Reed rules in the Fifty-fourth Congress to the re- 
moval of Speaker Cannon from the committee in the Sixty-first. 
An examination of the practical operation of the special order, 
presented by the Committee on Rules, is therefore necessary 
to an understanding of the issue on which battle was joined in 
March, 1910. 

When the first special order of importance was brought in by 
the Committee on Rules of the Fifty-second Congress, the ensu- 
ing proceedings were highly instructive to the members of the 
House. They learned for the first time the true meaning and 
force of the system which they had created. 3 

On Monday, March 7, 1892, after prayer by the chaplain, 
Mr. Catchings secured the floor to present a special order from 
the Committee on Rules : 

Mr. Catchings. I desire to call up for consideration the report of the 
Committee on Rules, made last Monday, fixing March 22 for the con- 

1 First Session, 52c! Congress, Journal, Appendix, p. 3. 

2 All the world knows that the two minority members were, as Mr. Champ Clark 
remarked, merely ornamental. Cf. infra, p. 406. 

8 First Session, 52d Congress, Record, vol. 23, part 2, pp. 1819-1832. 
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sideration of what is known as the " free coinage bill " ; and on that I 
demand the previous question. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will read the report. 

The clerk read as follows : 

Resolved, That on Tuesday, the 2 2d day of March, immediately 
after the morning hour, the House proceed to the consideration of 
H. R. 4426, being a bill for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the 
issue of coin notes, and for other purposes, and should said bill be not 
sooner disposed of the House shall continue the consideration thereof, 
beginning each day immediately after the morning hour, during 
Wednesday, the 23rd, and Thursday, the 24th day of March. 

Mr. Tracey (before the reading was concluded). I rise to a point 
of order. 

Mr. Tracey was a Democrat from New York and had voted 
for the rule which was now operating. 

The Speaker. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. Tracey. I think it would be in order to have the Journal read. 

The Speaker. It is in order to call up this resolution. The rules 
provide that " it shall always be in order to call up for consideration a 
report from the Committee on Rules." 

Mr. Tracey. Well, I wish to raise the question of consideration at 
the proper time upon this resolution. 

The Speaker. The Clerk will finish the reading of the resolution. 

Mr. Tracey. I only desire not to be ruled out. 

The clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Tracey. Mr. Speaker, upon the consideration of this report of 
the Committee on Rules I wish to raise the question of consideration. 

The Speaker. The Chair is of opinion — 

Mr. Dingley. Before the question is raised I desire to ask whether 
the Chair has ruled that this report from the Committee on Rules can 
be considered by the House before the Journal has been read. 

The Speaker. The Chair has so ruled. 

Mr. Dingley. But the same provision covers a conference report ; 
and does the Chair hold that a conference report could be presented 
before the reading of the Journal? 
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The Speaker. The same provision does not cover a conference 
report. 

Mr. Dingley. But the language is the same ; the provision is that 
such a report may be presented at any time. 

The Speaker. The gentleman is mistaken; there are express limita- 
tions as against a conference report. The language of the rule with 
reference to calling up a report from the Committee on Rules is the 
same as with reference to a motion to adjourn. . . . 

Mr. Tracey appealed from the decision of the chair and in 
discussing his appeal said, in part : 

I think, Mr. Speaker, it would be an unfortunate precedent to hold 
that the Committee on Rules, composed practically of three men, can 
come into this House of Representatives, where more than 300 men 
are assembled to represent the people of the United States, and can 
take upon themselves to bring in a rule to force the immediate con- 
sideration of any measure without giving an opportunity to members of 
the House to know what proceedings have been taken on the previous 
day. ... I do not believe that members of this House, when they 
accepted these rules, had any such thought as that any proceedings 
could be taken in the House of Representatives without the reading of 
the Journal of the previous day's proceedings. ... It would be my 
hope that the Chair, after hearing arguments that might be made in 
regard to the matter . . . would gladly reverse the ruling and allow 
us to proceed with the regular business of the House in the regular way, 
and not force upon the House an innovation which might be used in 
the most mischievous manner in times to come, and which would at 
once give to the Committee on Rules such power as was never claimed 
by the Committee on Rules of the Fifty-first Congress, a committee 
which was supposed to be very arbitrary, and which, when it took action 
and was supported by the Chair on questions not anything like as 
important as this, we felt ourselves bound to get up from our places on 
this floor and appeal, not always perhaps in an orderly manner, our 
anxieties at the idea of being trampled upon being so great that our 
disposition to keep calm under such circumstances sometimes was not 
possible. . . . ' 

Mr. Bland. What is the rule we are considering? It is a rule that 
was adopted in the Democratic caucus, and voted for by the House. 
Why? Because it was claimed it would have precisely the effect the 

'First Session, 52c! Congress, Record, vol. 23, part 2, pp. 1819, 1820. 
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Speaker claims it will have. . . . Now, sir, if we should proceed to 
the reading of the Journal, with the temper the gentlemen from New 
York have shown upon this question, they could move to amend that 
Journal from now until next Christmas. 1 

After further discussion and submission of points of order, 
Mr. Catchings from the Committee on Rules again obtained the 
floor. 

Mr. Catchings. I say that those gentlemen who expect to vote 
against the silver bill are, as I understand this most extraordinary pro- 
ceeding today, lashing themselves into a most unwarrantable state of 
excitement because of the proposition presented here for the adoption 
of this report of the Committee on Rules. There is nothing contained 
in this resolution to deprive them of their rights or any right they may 
have under the rules. . . . Suppose this resolution or report of the 
Committee on Rules is adopted and the bill comes up for consideration 
at the time fixed, it is in order for my friend from Ohio [Mr. Harter] 
to move its postponement to December, if he choses to do so. When 
it does come up for consideration they will have every parliamentary 
right to interpose every parliamentary objection that they may see 
proper to resort to to defeat the measure entirely ; so the adoption of 
this rule will not deprive them of any right they now possess. . . . 

Mr. Raynor. Was not this rule of which the Speaker has given this 
construction . . . adopted for the sole purpose of stopping motions to 
adjourn, motions to fix a day, motions to take a recess ; and was it not to 
permit the Committee on Rules to call up their report at any time, and 
then permit the House to make one motion to adjourn? Was there 
any intention, when you adopted this rule, to bring about any conflict 
with the rule which provides for the reading of the Journal every morn- 
ing when the House meets? 

Mr. Catchings. I will answer that question by saying that when 
that rule was adopted by this House it was adopted for the purpose of 
placing in the power of the Committee on Rules to call up for consider- 
ation by this House at any time it might choose to do so a report by 
that committee, and if the House does not wish to consider it, it is 
under no obligations to do so. The rule means exactly what -it says, 
and when that rule was adopted here it was expressly stated, not once 
but forty times, that it meant what it said, and if that rule was adopted 

1 First Session, 52c! Congress, Record, vol. 23, part 2, p. 1821. 
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it would be in order at any time during the day's proceedings to call up 
for consideration a report from the Committee on Rules. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I move to lay the appeal of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Tracey] on the table. [Cries of " Vote ! " " Vote ! "] ' 

After the appeal had been laid on the table by a vote of 194 
to 73, Mr. Covert, rising for a parliamentary inquiry, asked : 
" Would not a motion that the Journal of Saturday's proceedings 
be now read be in order? " 

The Speaker. It would not. What is the statement of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tracey] ? 

Mr. Tracey. I raise the question of consideration, Mr. Speaker, 

The Speaker. The Chair holds that the question of consideration 
can not be raised upon the report. 

Mr. Tracey. Why, Mr. Speaker? [Laughter.] 

The Speaker. The rule provides that : "It shall always be in order 
to call up for consideration a report from the Committee on Rules, and 
pending the consideration the Speaker may entertain one motion that 
the House adjourn etc. ' ' 2 

Mr. Tracey again appealed from the decision of the chair, 
and in discussing this appeal, Mr. Warner of New York said : 
" We are on the point, as a Democratic House, of enforcing a 
more arbitrary rule in a more arbitrary manner than any that 
was made or enforced by the Fifty-first Congress, by virtue of 
whose crimes most of us are here." This statement was greeted 
with " laughter and applause." 

The motion to table the appeal was carried 178 to 82. A 
motion to recommit was then rejected, the previous question was 
ordered, and after thirty minutes' debate under the rule the report 
was adopted by a vote of 190 to 85. The full proceedings filled 
nearly fourteen pages of the Record, at the close of which 
appeared this entry : " The Speaker. The Clerk will read the 
Journal of the proceedings of yesterday. [Laughter.] " 

Experience in the management of special orders in a few 
Congresses enabled the Committee on Rules to secure their 

1 First Session, 52d Congress, Record, vol. 23, part 2, p. 1824. 
*Ibid. p. 1826. 
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adoption with smoothness and rapidity. The proceedings on 
the special order J for the consideration of the Railroad Rate 
Bill, presented in the Fifty-eighth Congress on February 6, 
1905, furnish a good example. 

Mr. Dalzell. I move the adoption of the report, and on that I ask 
for the previous question. 

The Speaker. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves the adop- 
tion of the report, and on that demands the previous question. 

Mr. Williams of Mississippi. Does the gentleman mean to cut off 
debate on the adoption of the report? 

Mr. Dalzell. Certainly not. 

Mr. Williams. I hope the resolution will be voted down, Mr. Speaker. 

1 The report of the Committee on Rules was as follows : 

" The Committee on Rules to whom was referred House Resolution No. 484 have 
had the same under consideration and respectfully report the following in lieu thereof: 

" Resolved, That immediately on the adoption of this order and daily hereafter, 
immediately on the approval of the Journal, so long as the bill hereinafter referred to 
shall be pending in the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union, 
the House shall resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 18588) to supplement and amend the 
act entitled ' An act to regulate commerce ' approved February 4, 1887. 

"That after said bill shall have been read, the Clerk shall read also the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute offered by the minority of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, and printed on pages 13 and 14 of Report No. 4093, which 
amendment shall thereupon be considered as pending. 

"That general debate shall continue on said bill and pending amendment until 
Thursday next at 3:00 P. M. : Provided that on Wednesday next at 12: 55 P. M. the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union shall rise : and provided 
further, That so soon as the counting of the electoral vote shall have been completed, 
the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union shall immediately re- 
sume its sitting for further general debate on the said bill (H. R. 18588). 

"That so soon as general debate on the said bill shall have been completed at 
3 : 00 P. M. on Thursday next, the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union shall immediately rise and report the bill (H. R. 18588), with the pending 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, to the House, whereupon, immediately, 
without debate, intervening motion, or appeal, a vote shall be taken on the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute heretofore described and on the bill to the final 
passage. 

"That general leave to print remarks on the bill (H. R. 18588) and the substitute 
therefor is hereby granted for six legislative days after Thursday next. 

" That time of general debate as herein provided shall be equally divided, one- 
half to be controlled by Mr. Hepburn of Iowa, and the other half by Mr. Davey of 
Louisiana. 

" And that on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday the House shall meet at II :oo 
A. M." Third Session, 58th Congress, Record, vol. 39, part 2, p. 1947. 
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The question was taken and the Speaker announced that the ayes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. Williams. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided ; and there were : ayes 162, noes 155. 

Mr. Williams. We will have the yeas and nays on that. 

The yeas and nays were taken. 

The Speaker pro tempore. The previous question is ordered. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dalzell] has twenty minutes and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Williams] controls the time on 
the other side for twenty minutes. 1 

The debate which followed was spirited and not entirely 
devoid of personalities, but it was free from the time-wasting 
motions of an earlier day. In opening the debate for his side, 
Mr. Williams, the minority leader, said : 

Mr. Speaker, merely saying that I take it for granted that every man 
in the House on that side of the Chamber knew when he voted for the 
previous question that the only way in which this rule could be 
amended was by voting down the previous question, and that, there- 
fore, his vote meant that he wanted no opportunity to amend the rule, 
nor to permit himself or anybody else by that amendment to amend 
the bill offered by the majority, I now yield nine minutes to the gende- 
man from Missouri [Mr. De Armond] . 

Mr. De Armond forcibly expressed the sentiment of growing 
dissatisfaction with the curtailment of individual activity through 
the workings of these special orders. He said in part : 

The treatment of that most important question which this rule pro- 
vides for is wholly inadequate, narrow and partisan. The rule is not 
designed to enable this House to consider the great question on its 
merits, or to vote upon it according to the judgment of the individual 
members upon either side of the House. The design, so far as the 
rule is concerned , is to deprive the members upon this side and upon 
that side of the right of choice which equality here gives us ; the con- 
stitutional equality which those who elected us, severally, to this body 
had reason to suppose, and ought to be justified in supposing, our elec- 
tion would ensure us when we came here as members. The purpose 

1 Third Session, 58th Congress, Record, vol. 39, part 2, p. 1948. 
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of this rule is to prevent the offering of amendments with a view of im- 
proving the measure which is to be considered. 

We have upon our side the individual judgment of gentlemen who are 
opposed to what has been done , who are opposed to what will be done , 
dragooned and coerced by the tremendous power of a partisan majority 
into stifling their own judgment and voting against their own convic- 
tions — a doing of that which their judgment and their conscience tells 
them ought not to be done. So far as that goes, I leave it with them 
and their party and their conscience. It is up to those who brought 
in the rule and who sincerely supported it because it does what they 
wish to have done, and those who insincerely, taking counsel of their 
fears rather than of their courage, support it, although it is to bring 
about that which they desire not to have done. . . . 

This rule will be adopted, if we may place confidence in what one 
hears, by the votes of men who would be glad to amend this measure ; 
by men who believe it is not the best measure that could be offered ; 
men who believe the bill will be strangled in the Senate ; that it is to 
be sent over there for strangulation, or believe that if it passes there at 
all, it will come back here changed so that its best friends will not 
recognize it. [Laughter]. 1 

This unfavorable view of the generalship of the Committee 
on Rules was shared by Mr. Williams, the minority leader. He 
added : 

What you are really trying to do by this rule is to prevent this side, 
anxious to carry out the vital principles of the President's recommenda- 
tion, . . . from doing that thing, from enacting into legislation in full 
those principles, our principles before he espoused them. The rule is 
brought here for the purpose of preventing a majority of this House — 
composed of this side solidly, with enough of that side to make a 
majority — from formulating and bringing forth a bill which would ac- 
complish this purpose. Your object in this rule is to prevent them 
from amending your own bill with our assistance. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 2 

Mr. Dalzell, in charge of the report, saw nothing wrong in 
thus shutting off individual amendments. He thought that in 
presenting for a vote of the House the mature conclusions of 

'Third Session, 58th Congress, Record, vol. 39, part 2, pp. 1948, 1949. 
8 Ibid. p. 1950. 
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the two sides represented in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce all the requirements of fairness had been 
fulfilled. " This rule," he said, " displays the fairness of the 
Republican party in the House in allowing the minority to offer 
any substitute at all. [Laughter.] " r The report was adopted 
by a party vote. 

If, after sixteen years' experience with the privileged special 
order any doubt existed in the House as to the ability of the 
Committee on Rules to meet any parliamentary situation what- 
ever, that doubt must have been dissipated when the special 
order for dealing with the report of the Conference Committee 
on the Tariff Bill was brought in on July 31, 1909. In order 
to adjust an irreconcilable difference between the House and 
the Senate as to one of the schedules of this bill, the Conference 
Committee adopted a provision which did not conform to the 
action taken by either body. This provision was accordingly 
subject to a point of order which the opponents of the bill were 
only too eager to use to its disadvantage. To meet this situ- 
ation without the risk of exposing the entire bill to further dis- 
cussion and possible defeat, it was necessary to suspend for a 
time the right so dear to the Congressional heart to make 
points of order." 

The foregoing recital has failed of its purpose if it has not 
established at least two facts: (1) By a very gradual process, 
growing naturally out of conditions' in the House of Represent- 
atives itself, certain principles had become imbedded in the 
rules and practices of the House that made the Committee on 

'Third Session, 58th Congress, Record, vol. 39, part 2, p. 1951. 

'This was done by the following special order: 

"Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this order the House shall 
proceed to consider the report of the managers of the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 1438) 
to provide revenue, equalize duties, and encourage the industries of the United States, 
and for other purposes; that none of the provisions of said report shall be subject to 
a point of order; that general debate shall continue until 8 o'clock P. M. of this day, 
unless sooner concluded, and that immediately upon the conclusion of general debate 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the motion to agree to the 
report; and that general leave to print on the subjects of this report shall be granted 
for ten calendar days." First Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 44, part 5, p. 4688. 
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Rules an irresistible engine for carrying out the will of the 
leaders of the majority party. (2) Except at the opening of a 
Congress, when the committee-appointing power of the speaker 
exercised a telling influence in favor of party regularity, and 
when the alternative presented to dissatisfied members was an 
indefinite period of parliamentary chaos, it was not possible in 
any regular way to amend the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives against the will and pleasure of the Committee on 
Rules. 

This, then, was the situation with which those who sought to 
curb the power of the Committee on Rules were confronted, 
after the failure of the insurrection at the opening of the 
Sixty-first Congress : 

( 1 ) The speaker, as a member of the Committee on Rules, 
could use all the power of his great office to execute the pro- 
gram which he, as the leading member of that committee, had 
arranged. 

(2) The committee had the right to report at any time. * 

(3) The consideration of the reports of the committee could 
not be put aside. s 

(4) Debate on the report of the committee could be cur- 
tailed to forty minutes by the moving of the previous questions 

(5) Action on the report could not be evaded by the break- 
ing of a quorum. ♦ 

(6) The dilatory motion had been robbed of its terrors, s 

(7) The Committee on Rules, alone of the committees of the 
House, could hold meetings during a sitting of the House 
without special leave. 6 

(8) No proposition for a change in the rules could be brought 
before the House except through a report from the Committee 
on Rules. 7 

1 First Session, 61st Congress, rule xi, section 61. 

2 Ibid, rule xi, section 61, clause 2. 

8 Ibid, rule xvii, section 1 , and rule xviii, section 3. 

* Ibid, rule xv, section 3. 

* Ibid, rule xvi, section 10, and rule xi, section 6l, clause 2. 

* Ibid, rule xi, section 62. ''Ibid, rule xi, section 53. 
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The March Revolution 

The suppression of the uprising of the Democrats and " in- 
surgent " Republicans at the opening of the Sixty-first Congress 
was not looked upon by either side as a permanent cessation of 
hostilities. The leaders of the regulars, however, felt secure 
in their position during this Congress: they were sure that 
there was no disposition on the part of the majority of the 
Committee on Rules to report a reforming resolution, and they 
were confident that there was no power to compel the commit- 
tee to take such action. Doubtiess, too, they believed that the 
concession of a Calendar Wednesday * and the requirement of a 
two-thirds vote to set it aside would be sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of the opposition for the current Congress, and prob- 
ably they were thrown off their guard by this belief. 

But this very Calendar Wednesday — " Holy Wednesday " it 
came to be called — was to serve as the occasion for bringing 
about the downfall of that part of the system which had been 
secure from effective attack for more than half a century. 
On Wednesday, March 16, 19 10, Speaker Cannon recognized 
Representative Crumpacker, chairman of the Committee on the 
Census, for the purpose of calling up for consideration a minor 
amendment to the Census Bill. 2 This was clearly a tactical 
mistake. There was no opposition to the proposed amendment 
itself ; but the men who had fought for the establishment of 
Calendar Wednesday — a day that was to relieve them from the 
galling necessity of seeking the speaker in his inner chamber 
when they desired recognition — felt that the introduction of this 
measure at this time would create an objectionable precedent, 
tending to impair the value of the concession they had gained. 
A point of order was raised by Representative Fitzgerald, of 
New York. The speaker's ruling that the census amendment 
was in order as a matter of constitutional privilege was prompdy 
challenged, and after a long discussion the ruling of the speaker 
was reversed by the House. 3 

1 Rules of 61st Congress, rule xxvi, section 4. 

•Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3240. 

8 Ibid. p. 3251. 
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Thomas B. Reed, speaking in the House of Representatives 
on January 26, 1892, said: " I have been fifteen years in Con- 
gress, and I never saw a speaker's decision overruled, and you 
will never live to see it either." z The events of this and the 
succeeding days were to prove that the greatest parliament- 
arians are not infallible when they enter the uncertain field of 
prophecy. 

When on the next day, Thursday, March 17, Mr. Crum- 
packer again claimed precedence for his census amendment on 
the ground of a mandatory provision of the Constitution, a point 
of order was again made ; but the speaker shrewdly decided to 
dispense with the inevitable appeal and debate thereon by re- 
ferring the question to the House for decision. At the con- 
clusion of a review of the parliamentary situation he said : 

Now, the Chair, in view of the recent vote of the House, and of the 
value of the vote of yesterday as a precedent, prefers not to rule, but 
to submit to the House [great applause] : " Is the bill called up by 
the gentleman from Indiana in order as a question of constitutional 
privilege, the rule prescribing the order of business to the contrary 
notwithstanding? " 2 

For this statement of the question by the speaker, the House, 
watchful against precedents that might weaken its defense of 
Calendar Wednesday, secured the substitution of the following: 
" Is the joint resolution called up by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana in order now ? " 3 Thus stated, the question was answered 
in the affirmative by a vote of 201 to 72. In thus reversing 
itself the House showed clearly that it was less concerned with 
the constitutional question involved than with the necessity for 
preserving the integrity of Calendar Wednesday. In view of 
the further proceedings of the day, however, it is interesting to 
note that such Insurgents as Cooper, of Wisconsin, Fish, Fowler, 
Gronna, Haugen, Hayes, Hinshaw, Kinkaid, Madison, Murdock, 
Norris and Poindexter were recorded against the proposition 

'First Session, 520! Congress, Record, vol. 23, part 2, p. 647. 
•Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3287. 
8 Ibid. p. 3289. 
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that the census amendment presented a question of high consti- 
tutional privilege.' 

It would have been surprising if, among the keen-witted men 
in the ranks of the Insurgents, no one had discovered the par- 
liamentary opening for an attack on the rules that was presented 
by these decisions of the speaker and of the House. Just be- 
fore the House rendered its decision, Mr. Norris clearly indi- 
cated his future line of attack in this colloquy with Mr. Olm- 
stead : 

Mr. Norris. I want to ask the gentleman, on the constitutional propo- 
sition, if his theory is right, would it not follow that this would be in 
order, even though there was no report of a committee on the resolu- 
tion? To make myself plain, if it is in order because the Constitution 
makes it in order, then the report of a committee on the census does 
not add anything to it. Would not that follow? 

Mr. Olmstead. It has been so held in election cases as to the right 
of a member. It was so ruled by Speaker Reed. 

Mr. Norris. Any member could come in with a bill that had not even 
been printed and take up the time of the House on the ground that it 
was an amendment to the census law? 

But from this moment the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
wary. " I think he would have to come in the regular way," 
was his cautious reply. 

Mr. Norris. He would have claim to recognition, of course. 

Mr. Olmstead. He would not get any standing unless he came in 
in the regular and proper way. 2 

Mr. Norris. Would it not follow logically from the gentleman's 
theory that any member of the House tomorrow could present here a bill 
touching the census without having it referred to a committee , as a 
question of the highest privilege under the Constitution and the law, 
and would it not be the duty of the Speaker to say that this was priv- 
ileged? 

Mr. Olmstead. I do not think every amendment to the census law 
would be privileged. 

1 Second Session, 6ist Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3290. 

* The truth of this statement, when the House is acting under normal conditions, 
was strikingly and amusingly illustrated during the Third Session of the 6ist Con- 
gress. Cf. infra, p. 411. 
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Mr. Norris. No ; but you could have one on this point, or he could 
bring in a bill making a new census law. 

Mr. Olmstead. I do not think the House would consider it for a 
minute unless it came in backed by a committee report. 

Mr. Norris. Would not it be privileged, and would it not be the 
duty of the Speaker to let it come in? The House could vote it down, 
of course. 

Mr. Olmstead. I do not know what the Speaker would feel it his 
duty to do. I think it would have more privilege if it came in in the reg- 
ular and proper way. There are certain matters arising under the Con- 
stitution which any gentleman could rise in his seat and claim to be 
of the highest privilege, in spite of any rule. 

Mr. Norris. And I take it that it would necessarily be one according 
to the gentleman's claim. 

Mr. Olmstead. Well, that is because of the supremacy of the Con- 
stitution over and above the rules of the House. 1 

Two courses were open to Mr. Norris and his followers. If 
they could convince the speaker that the Constitution gave to 
the making of rules the same degree of privilege it gave to the 
taking of the census, the way would be cleared for the amend- 
ment of the rules whenever the necessary votes could be ob- 
tained, the paragraph requiring reference of such matters to the 
Committee on Rules to the contrary notwithstanding. If, on 
the other hand, the speaker should decide such an attempt to 
amend the rules to be out of order — and the personality of 
Speaker Cannon made it probable that he would so rule — the 
same result could be accomplished with a little more trouble by 
overruling his decision. 

After the House had voted to give precedence to the Crum- 
packer amendment to the Census Bill, this amendment was 
quickly adopted. Some other matters then engaged the atten- 
tion of the House for a brief period. After these were disposed 
of, Mr. Norris, of Nebraska, after three attempts to gain recog- 
nition from the speaker, secured the floor, took from his pocket 
a well-worn manuscript, and the fight was on. 

Mr. Norris. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution made privileged by 
the Constitution. 

1 Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3285. 
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The Speaker. If it is a resolution made privileged by the Constitu- 
tion, the gentleman will present it. [Laughter.] 

The clerk then read a resolution providing for a Committee 
on Rules, to consist of fifteen members, geographically distrib- 
uted, nine of whom should be members of the majority party, 
and excluding the speaker from membership. 1 

Mr. Dalzell. I make the point of order that that is not in order. 
It is not privileged. 

Mr. Norris. On that point of order I want to be heard, Mr. Speaker. 

The Speaker. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. Norris. We have just decided by a vote of the House a census 
bill coming under the Constitution which reads as follows : " The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of 
the Congress of the United States and within every subsequent term of 
ten years, in such manner as they shall by law direct." It is a privileged 
question, and it is entitled to consideration, notwithstanding that it 
conflicts with the rules of the House. 

Now, article i, section 5, paragraph 2, of the Constitution reads as 
follows : " Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings." 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, if the action of the House just had makes a 
census bill privileged because of the Constitution, then any proposition 
to amend the rules must be privileged by virtue of that same instru- 
ment. It does not add to the privileged nature of the census bill that 
it is reported by a committee, and that was practically admitted in the 
discussion that took place upon the floor of the House in the colloquy 
between myself and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Olmstead]. 
If it was privileged , it was privileged because the Constitution made it 
so, and having decided that it was privileged, because the Constitution 
made it privileged, its privileged character was not added to by the 
fact that it had been referred to a committee and a report made by 
the committee. Therefore, if that reasoning is good, if that judgment 
of the House is right, then it must follow that, because the Constitu- 
tion provides that the House shall make its rules, under that decision 
it must be in order to offer from the floor of the House a resolution to 
change the rules of the House. 

Mr. Olmstead rose. 

Mr. Norris. I will yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Olmstead. 

1 The substitute for this resolution, which was adopted after a three days' struggle, 
is given in full infra, pp. 408, 409. 
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Mr. Olmstead. I merely wish to suggest to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] that, while in the case of the census the Constitu- 
tion is mandatory and says the enumeration " shall be made," as to 
the rules of the House the Constitution is merely permissive. Un- 
doubtedly we may make rules and undoubtedly we may change them, 
but the Constitution does not say we must change them, and therefore 
gives no constitutional privilege to such a motion to displace all other 
business. 

Mr. Norris. As to the suggestion made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Olmstead] , I will say that I have not presented 
anything here that says we " must." If we have a right to vote it 
down, it is not mandatory. If the Constitution says we must, I pre- 
sume under the gentleman's construction we would not be allowed any 
discretion as to how we shall vote. 

Mr. Dalzell. The House is not compelled to make rules in order to 
carry on its business. In the Fifty-first Congress the House proceeded 
without rules and under the ordinary parliamentary law. Therefore , as 
my colleague from Pennsylvania, Mr. Olmstead, has pointed out — 

Mr. Norris. I understand that. 

Mr. Dalzell (continuing). There is no mandatory command upon 
the House to make rules. 

Mr. Norris. There is no mandatory command in this resolution. 

Mr. Dalzell. The rules are not pursuant to any command from the 
Constitution, but they are simply for the orderly procedure of business. 

Mr. Norris. The Constitution says we may make rules. We have 
just decided that when the Constitution gives us the right to do a thing 
it is in order to bring in the proposition at any time. [Cries of " Oh, 
no !"] Let me finish and I will yield again. This resolution is not a 
mandatory affair ; it is something that the Constitution gives us the 
right to do, however. The gentleman will have to admit that. 

The Constitution gives us the right to do this ; consequently when we 
bring in under the constitutional provision a resolution to do just what 
the Constitution gives us permission to do, I say, under the recent de- 
cision, it must be in order. 

Mr. Dalzell. No ; the gentleman fails to make a very plain distinc- 
tion. The Constitution gives the right to do it, but that does not make 
it privileged in the sense that the Constitution makes it, as to legislate 
upon a particular subject, but in that case the subject matter is 
privileged. 1 

'Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3292. 
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In the contest for the mastery of the House thus opened, the 
solid strength of the Democrats and Insurgents was pitted 
against the regular Republicans. The regulars, warned by re- 
cent defections, deemed it prudent to play for time, in the hope 
of being able to summon enough absent members to prevent the 
reversal of the speaker's decision. Speaker Cannon, therefore, 
withheld his decision for an unprecedented time, while his lieu- 
tenants vainly sought to secure an adjournment or recess. The 
Insurgent and Democratic allies on their part grimly held the 
House in session all night ; and it was not until twenty minutes 
after two o'clock on the afternoon of the 1 8th that a recess was 
taken until four o'clock. 1 This recess of less than two hours 
was agreed to, it is said, on the understanding that the speaker 
would be ready to give his ruling on the point of order at its 
conclusion. 

When the House met at four o'clock the speaker expressed 
his readiness to rule. 2 The House, conscious of another struggle 
impending, decided to prepare itself for the trial of strength by 
a night's rest and postponed the announcement of the ruling to 
12 : 05 P. M. on the next day; but this was done only after the 
allies had satisfied themselves that no unfair advantage would be 
taken of their concession. Their attitude of suspicion was justi- 
fied, on the following afternoon, by the reprehensible conduct 
of Mr. Mann, one of the parliamentary experts of the House, in 
attempting to deprive Mr. Norris of his hard-earned privilege of 
presenting his resolution for a vote. 3 

In the long hours of the night of March 1 7 and the morning 
following, much was said and done that was irrelevant and dis- 
orderly. 4 For once in the recent history of the House of Rep- 
resentatives every member said what he wanted to say and took 
as long as he desired to say it. In this mass of material, per- 

1 Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3416. 

*Ibid. p. 3417. i I6id. part 4, p. 3429. 

4 Cf. for example, the remarks submitted on the arrest of Mr. Hollingsworth of 
Ohio (ibid, part 3, pp. 3394, 3395), the disrespectful treatment of the venerable 
ex-Speaker Keifer (pp. 3328, 3329); and the suggestion of Mr. Payne that "the 
gentleman does not seem to know a point of order from a hole in the ground " (p. 
3406). 
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haps the best statements of the arguments on either side are to 
be found in the remarks of Mr. Olmstead, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and Mr. Parker, of New Jersey, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, representing the regular Republic- 
ans, and of Mr. Poindexter of Washington, Mr. Clark, the mi- 
nority leader, and Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, representing the 
coalition of Insurgents and Democrats. 

Mr. Olmstead. We have now passed the Census Bill. Any further 
bill would not be in order, because we have completed the constitu- 
tional mandate. We have power to change the rules undoubtedly, but 
a motion to change them simply proposed from the floor can not dis- 
place and take precedence of all other business in violation of the rules. 
I am not discussing the merits of the proposition. It may be wise to 
change the rules. Some of us are very anxious to change the rules. 
That, however, is not the question now. What is now to be passed 
upon is the point of order. The question is whether this proposition is 
one of constitutional privilege, higher than all the rules and entitled to 
come in ahead of business which must now be considered unless the 
rules are utterly disregarded. If you hold that it is, then you hold 
that everything is privileged. If everything we may do under consti- 
tutional authority is privileged, then, as Mr. Speaker Reed well said, we 
have in fact no privilege at all, and we are simply a chaotic and dis- 
orderly body. 1 

Mr. Parker. It is insisted, Mr. Speaker, that a motion to amend 
the rules may be brought before this House at any time by any member 
as a matter of the highest constitutional privilege without previous 
reference to the Rules Committee, and that it shall be always in order. 
You gentlemen on the other side claim that you may be sometime in 
the majority. I ask you, and I ask gentlemen on this side, how this 
House will do business at all if any member of the minority can at any 
time move to amend the rules of this House, and that question must 
come up for debate, and for roll calls on the previous question, and on 
the question itself, supported by that minority. ... No such means 
for a filibuster was ever framed as to say that a motion to amend the 
rules of this House can be brought forward by one member at any time 
and that with the support of one-fifth of the House roll calls can be 
demanded. . . . 

I will ask the leader of the minority [Mr. Clark of Missouri] whether 

1 Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3295. 
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he would like that power put in the hands of any minority of the House 
if he should be the leader of a majority party? ... I have put a 
question which has not been answered. It is unanswerable. The 
adoption of this principle that any man at any time may bring forward 
as a matter of high constitutional privilege a motion to amend the rules, 
and have it determined in the House without reference to a committee 
and without action by a Rules Committee, not only destroys all its 
functions, but is an abdication by the House of the power to do 
business. . . . 

No such system of anarchy and chaos can be allowed in any delibera- 
tive body. The question now before us on the point of order is im- 
measurably more important than any question as to who shall be our 
Committee on Rules; for if this precedent be established, and this 
debate is in order, the Committee on Rules is as absolutely without 
power to do business as is the House itself. . . . l 

Mr. Poindexter. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York, who 
has just taken his seat, said, I think, very properly and correctly, that 
a permanent system of rules is of greater importance for the minority 
than it is for the majority. It is very evident that the majority can 
ordinarily take care of itself. But without regular rules for the prose- 
cution of business, which operate in the parliamentary proceedings of a 
legislative body as the constitution does in the government of a nation, 
the minority would be absolutely at the mercy of the majority. Now, 
I make this proposition, that being the case correctly stated by the 
gendeman from New York, that under the system of procedure in this 
House, particularly that portion of the system referred to in the resolu- 
tion of the gentleman from Nebraska, there is no regular permanent 
system of rules by which the business of this House is transacted. 
[Applause.] 

Upon every occasion when an emergency arises, when an important 
crisis comes up in the legislation of this House , what is the result so far 
as parliamentary procedure is concerned ? There is a special order 
brought in, ordering how this House shall proceed, placing limitation 
upon the membership of this House, abrogating or setting aside the 
regular rules, the virtue of which has been extolled by the gentleman 
from New York. Who brings in these special orders? That is a 
matter to which I want briefly to refer, the relief of which is intended 
and will be accomplished by the resolution introduced by the gentleman 
from Nebraska. Special orders are brought in not by an impartial, 

•Second Session, 6lst Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, pp. 3313, 3314. 
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disinterested parliamentary body ; they are not evolved from any rule or 
principle of parliamentary usage. They are brought in by a committee 
of which the Speaker of the House is the controlling factor, that 
Speaker being at the same time the partisan leader of the majority 
party in this House. He is not the leader on the floor, but recognized , 
as I have heard him state, as the responsible leader of the Republican 
party so far as the House of Representatives is concerned. 

So the minority, under the protection which it is said they have by 
this system of rules, is completely at the mercy of the committee of 
which the controlling factor is the partisan leader of the majority party, 
aided by two members of that party, both partisans selected by himself. 
[Applause.] 

We have seen here under that system a tariff law, perhaps affecting 
more intimately and more universally all classes of the people in this 
country than any other legislation this House has been called upon to 
pass, containing thousands of items, reaching into every industry and 
every occupation — we have seen those who, whether justly or unjustly, 
have been charged with having special interest in certain legislation 
connected with the tariff law, bring in an arbitrary rule or a special 
order — not entitled to be called a rule, because it was not a rule of 
general conduct — but an order saying that this House , or the member- 
ship of this House , should not have the privilege of offering an amend- 
ment and taking a vote upon it. [Applause.] 

If the majority of this House had been protected by a set of regular 
rules operating generally during the session, not subject to the absolute 
dictation of three men, one of them the Speaker, and the other two 
chosen at his mercy, as all of the other committees in the House are 
chosen, there would not have been the dissatisfaction — 

Mr. Tawney. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. Poindexter. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. Tawney. Before any rule or special order from the Committee 
on Rules can become operative it must be adopted by a majority of the 
House of Representatives, must it not? 

Mr. Poindexter. It must be adopted by a majority acting under 
the whip and spur of the organization of the House , which organization 
is controlled by the same man, by his power of appointing all commit- 
tees, who controls the Committee on Rules. [Applause.] . . . 

Mr. Tawney. The gentleman stated a moment ago that the Com- 
mittee on Rules was appointed by the Speaker of the House. The 
gentleman, if he attended the Republican caucus, knows that the two 
Republican members of that committee , who serve on that committee 
together with the Speaker, were elected by the Republican caucus. 
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Mr. Norris. Will the gentleman from Washington permit an inter- 
ruption there? 

Mr. Poindexter. Yes. 

Mr. Norris. I would just like to correct the gentleman to say that, 
while perhaps in one sense that is true, in reality the Republican cau- 
cus confirmed appointments already made and selected by the Speaker. 
[Applause and cheers on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Tawney. I want to say in answer to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska that the Speaker did not even suggest the two members selected 
by the Republican caucus for the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. Norris. Well, then, the gentleman himself must have done it. 

Mr. Tawney. It was on my own motion that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Smith] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dalzell] 
were elected. 

Mr. Norris. And any man who has been here any length of time 
knows that when a motion comes from the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Tawney] it originates not very far from the Speaker of this 
House . . . . * 

Mr. Clark. . . . Well, now, suppose that a majority of the members 
of this House had made up their minds to change these rules. How 
are you going to do it? If it is not a matter of privilege and you can 
not get it up that way, how are you going to accomplish it? Suppose 
some gentleman here offers an amendment to the rules or a new set of 
rules or a new rule. He puts it in the basket. It is referred to the 
Committee on Rules, and it might as well be referred to the sleepers 
in the catacombs. [Laughter and applause.] I violate no secret 
when I tell you that the Committee is made up of three very distin- 
guished Republicans and two ornamental Democrats. [Laughter.] 
They have a majority of one, but a majority of one in a committee of 
five is as big a majority as a majority of 47 in this House, and my own 
opinion is, from both observation and experience, that there never 
would be a rule reported out of that Committee that the Speaker and 
his two Republican colleagues do not want reported. It is an impos- 
sibility in nature. And I say now . . . that if you want to change 
the rules, now is the accepted time and this day the day of salva- 
tion. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 2 

Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin, having called up a number of in- 

1 Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, pp. 3296, 3297. 
*Iiid. p. 3294. 
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surgent Republicans, to testify to the punishment they had re- 
ceived in the way of unfavorable committee appointments for 
opposing the rules, and having secured from the speaker the ad- 
mission that he deemed such action necessary in the interest of 
party regularity, the following interesting light was shed on the 
inner workings of the House organization as viewed by the op- 
position : 

Mr. Cooper, of Wisconsin. The issue just presented by the Speaker 
is this : If , in the House, a member votes against rules adopted by the 
caucus his political destiny is in the hands of the Speaker. He can be 
punished by the Speaker for voting against rules adopted by a caucus , 
although our party has never declared in favor of any set of rules. The 
House rules have not entered into our party creed, and yet he arro- 
gates to himself the right to say, and has just announced, that gentle- 
men must follow the caucus on the rules or he can punish them, dis- 
credit them in the eyes of their constituents, lessen their influence on 
this floor, coerce them into doing his will. Now I will yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. Norris. I was going to suggest to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin that it might be well, while he and the Speaker are asking questions 
back and forth, to inquire whether it is not true that not only the 
Republicans who refused to vote for the old rules were punished, but 
that on the Democratic side of the House those who joined with the 
Republicans and voted to adopt the old rules were rewarded for going 
back on the Democratic party. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ' 

The speaker's ruling, given at the convening of the House on 
March 19, was a clear and temperate statement of the prece- 
dents and practices of the House sustaining the position that the 
proposed attempt to amend the rules was not in order. In con- 
clusion he said : 

Planting himself upon the law made for the House by Mr. Speaker 
Randall, appealing from the passion of this day to the just reasons of 
that day, the Chair sustains the point of order and holds that the reso- 
lution is not in order. [Loud and long-continued applause on the 
Republican side.] ' 

'Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, p. 3321. 
3 Ibid, part 4, p. 3426. 
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Although seventy-six pages 1 of the Record are filled with dis- 
cussion ostensibly held for the speaker's enlightenment, every- 
one knew from the beginning what position he would take. 
Everyone knew, too, that Mr. Norris would appeal from the de- 
cision and move the previous question, and that Mr. Dalzell 
would move to lay the appeal on the table. These expected 
things happened, together with an attempt to defeat action 
through a motion to adjourn, which was promptly voted down. 2 
The House refused to lay the appeal on the table, and under the 
operation of the previous question the decision of the chair was 
overruled by a vote of 162 to 182, after which the speaker, 
without comment, placed the Norris rule before the Housed 
After an ineffectual attempt to agree upon the amount of time 
to be given to debate, Mr. Norris took the floor to present a 
substitute resolution, which represented a crystallization of the 
best thought of the allies since they had discovered that the 
opportunity for rule-making was at last within their grasp. Mr. 
Norris said : 

Mr. Speaker, while personally I prefer the resolution I offered the 
other day and which is now before the House over the substitute 
which I am going to offer, yet my associates, or a good many of 
them at least, are of the opinion that the substitute which I intend to 
offer is better than the original resolution. Therefore, in accordance 
with their wishes, I expect to support the substitute which I now send 
to the Clerk's desk for the resolution that is now pending. 

The substitute resolution was then read by the clerk, as 
follows : 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Representatives be amended 
as follows : 

1. In Rule X, paragraph 1, strike out the words " on Rules, to 
consist of five members." 

2. Add new paragraph to Rule X, as follows : 

Paragraph 5. There shall be a Committee on Rules elected by the 
House, consisting of ten members, six of whom shall be members of 

1 Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 3, pp. 3292-3335, 3388- 
3417- 
* Ibid, part 4, p. 3426. * Ibid. p. 3428. 
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the majority party and four of whom shall be members of the minority 
party. The Speaker shall not be a member of the Committee and the 
Committee shall elect its own chairman from its own members. 

Resolved, further, That within ten days after the adoption of this 
resolution there shall be an election of this Committee, and immediately 
upon its election the present Committee on Rules shall be dissolved. 

Mr. Norris held the floor for an hour, yielding to such mem- 
bers, including a few regulars, as desired to be placed on record. 
Under the circumstances the debate on the substitute was a one- 
sided affair, the leaders of the regulars generally declining to 
speak unless given the floor in their own right. In this discus- 
sion the remarks of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Underwood may be 
taken as expressing fairly the viewpoint and the aspirations of 
the political combination that gained the ascendancy. 

Mr. Clayton. Mr. Speaker, this is a crisis in the legislative history 
of the country. Those of us who favor the proposition advanced by 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] recognize that it may be 
denominated revolutionary. So far as the parliamentary propositions 
are concerned, I am willing to concede that it is revolutionary, but it 
is necessary to overcome this arbitrary power of the Speaker. The 
American people demand it. We are ready to secure it, and we have 
the votes to enforce the resolution offered by the gentleman from Ne- 
braska. We are responsible to our constituencies and to the American 
people. I do not care how our conduct may be characterized, but we 
stand here ready to vote up the proposition offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, and I am confident the American people will approve 
our votes. [Applause on the Democratic side.] ' 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Speaker, if this resolution is adopted by the 
House, we have reached the end of an era in the parliamentary history 
of this body. More than a decade ago, when Mr. Reed was elected 
Speaker of this House, the House, on account of the large number of 
members here, found it impossible under the rules then existing to do 
business. Speaker Reed adopted a system of rules that would allow 
the majority of this House to do business at any time, but in doing so 
he lodged the power of the House in the Speaker, and there it has 
remained since that time. Now, we have no fight to make on the 

1 Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 4, p. 3432. 
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personality of Joseph G. Cannon, of Illinois. We are fighting a sys- 
tem, and that system is the system that enables the Speaker, by the 
power vested in him, to thwart and overthrow the will of the majority 
membership of this House. We recognize to-day that there has to be 
leadership, that some man must be the leader of the majority and some 
man must be the leader of the minority, but we say the place for that 
leadership is not in the Chair. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

If this resolution goes through — ultimately, if not to-day — the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives will cease to be its leader and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Rules elected by this House will 
become the leader of the majority party in the House. It does not 
deprive the House of one scintilla of its power to control its business. 
It does not deprive it of the right leadership, but it divorces from the 
Speaker the leadership of the House. There is no great parliamentary 
body in the world of which the Speaker is the leader. It is not so in 
the British Parliament ; it is not so in the Senate of the United States. 
And yet those two great bodies are able to transact their business as 
efficiently as the House of Representatives has ever done. I say that, 
no matter how high or of what pure character a man may be who oc- 
cupies the Speaker's chair of this House, that leader cannot divorce 
the leadership and the partisanship of the leader from the Speaker when 
he is presiding over the deliberations of this House. This great parlia- 
mentary body is entitled to a presiding officer who wields the scales of 
justice between man and man, between two contending political parties, 
and that is what we are standing for to-day. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 1 

The Norris substitute was agreed to by a vote of 193 to 153, 
and the revolution was consummated by passing the resolution 
as amended by practically the same vote. 2 

The dramatic action of the speaker which followed and the 
refusal of the House to pass the Burleson resolution declaring 
his office vacant made a fitting climax to the stirring events of 
the day ; but with these matters, which, however interesting, 
were wholly personal, we are not at present concerned. 

If the speaker needed any vindication, it was furnished, less 
dramatically, indeed, but far more conclusively, by a scene that 
took place in the House nearly a year later. However justifi- 
able the innovations of March 19 may have been, if in the minds 

•Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 4, p. 3433. * Ibid. p. 3436. 
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of thinking men there lingered any doubt as to their revolu- 
tionary character, the doubt was dispelled, on this later occa- 
sion, by the open confession of the revolutionary leaders. 

In the third session of the Sixty-first Congress, on January 
9, 191 1, Mr. Fuller, of Illinois, presented an amendment to one 
of the rules and claimed for it the constitutional privilege that 
had been accorded by the House to the Norris resolution." A 
point of order was made against the privileged character of the 
resolution, as on March 17, and the speaker repeated in sub- 
stance his ruling of March 19; but on this occasion his decision 
was sustained by the overwhelming vote of 235 to S3, 2 much to 
the disgust of Mr. Sims, of Tennessee, and a few others who 
actually believed that the Constitution accorded high privilege 
to a proposal to amend the rules of the House. 

The purely political character of the action taken March 
17-19, 1910, is clearly indicated by some of the remarks made 
in the debate on January 9, 191 1. 

Mr. Underwood. Mr. Speaker, as I understand the proposition 
before the House, it is a question of a point of order as to whether 
the motion of the gentleman from Illinois is in order at this time as a 
privileged matter. And I judge from his remarks that he bases the 
status of his motion on the ground that the House took up the Norris 
resolution last winter, notwithstanding that it had not been reported 
from the committee, and passed it. 

Now, when that resolution was pending before the House last win- 
ter, I stated at the time, and most of the gentlemen who spoke on this 
side stated, that we recognized that the Norris resolution was not in 
order under the rules of this House, but that the time had come for a 
legislative revolution in order that we might write in the rules of this 
House the will of the American people. That was the cause of our 
vote for the Norris resolution, to make it in order, notwithstanding the 
decision of the Speaker. We had determined that the American 
people were in favor of divorcing the Speaker from the Rules Com- 
mittee. Under the rules and the organization of the House it had 
become impossible for the majority of this House to secure a vote on 
that proposition, and therefore we led a revolution, and a successful 
revolution, in this House. [Applause on the Democratic side.] And 

■Third Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 46, part I, p. 679. * Ibid, p. 686. 
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a revolution that will stand in the rules of this House for many years 
to come. . . . 1 

Mr. Hull of Iowa. Is not the gentleman's argument more against 
the policy of the resolution than upon the point or order? 

Mr. Underwood. Why, no; because the point that I am making is 
that, under the precedents, the Norris resolution was purely a matter 
of revolution, and we had the right to revolutionize at that time. . . . a 

Mr. Mann. I understand ; but a revolution sometimes changes a 
form of government. What I want to find out is, if I may ask the 
gentleman, whether he believes now in following up the revolution or in 
returning to the original form of government? Is he now for the new 
republic or for the old kingdom ? [Laughter.] ... I do not re- 
member how the gentleman from New York voted on the proposition 
in the Norris resolution. As I understand, he now contends with 
me that at the time the decision of the Speaker was correct. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Absolutely correct. . . . 

Mr. Sims. Inasmuch as the Rules Committee was elected as the 
result of the revolution and not as the result of the orderly procedure of 
the House, does not the gentleman from New York think we had better 
do away with the fruits of the revolution? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. The gentleman from Tennessee can carry out his 
logical ideas to the limit if he desires, but I thank God my mind is not 
so constituted that in an effort to be logical I shall do something foolish. 
I hope I never shall occupy that position. There was a sentiment in 
this House and there seemed to be a sentiment in the country that the 
Speaker should not be a member of the Committee on Rules. There 
was no possible way by which that question could come before this 
House under its procedure unless the House itself at some time voted 
upon a matter which would take him from the Committee on Rules ; 
and it did that. . . . 3 

Mr. Sims. But I want to ask the gentleman and this House, what 
will the country think of a lot of Democrats and Republicans who sit 
here and solemnly base their action on constitutional warrant and 
guaranty, and then turn round and admit that they were wrong, and 
knowingly wrong, that they had no constitutional warrant, that they 
were willfully revolutionists, however great and imperative the occasion 
for revolution might have been, but that now they want to get back 
into the zone of Cannonism.' 

■Third Session, 6ist Congress, Record, vol. 46, part I, pp. 680, 681. 
*Ibid. p. 681 'Hid. p. 682. *Md. p. 684. 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Sims's almost tearful plea, the great 
majority of the Democratic members, under the leadership of 
Mr. Clark, of Missouri, voted to sustain the speaker. 1 The in- 
surgent Republicans, either through force of habit or a desire to 
present a consistent record, voted against the speaker, but they 
took no part in the debate. 

The revolution of March 19 did not result in transferring the 
government of the House to the victorious allies. The new 
committee of ten, elected by the House in accordance with the 
action of party caucuses, included all the members of the old 
committee of five except the speaker.' Not an insurgent Re- 
publican or independent Democrat appeared on the list. On 
the face of things there appeared to be no change, except that 
a committee controlled by the speaker was replaced by one con- 
trolled by the speaker's closest friends. During the Sixty-first 
Congress no radical departures from former procedure were 
made by the elected committee. It may well be doubted, in- 
deed, whether such changes are possible, in view of the size of 
the House and the prolixity of its members in debate. But it 
cannot be said that there was a revolution in name only and not 
in substance. A spirit of independence had been effectively 
displayed in the House, and wholesome respect had come to 
be felt for a militant minority within the ranks of a brutal ma- 
jority. 

The action of the Democratic caucus on January 19, 191 1, in 
voting to vest in the Committee on Ways and Means the ap- 
pointment of all the committees of the House, indicated a de- 
termination to adhere to the policy of separating the position 
of speaker from that of party leader. But Mr. Underwood's 
prophecy, that the chairman of the Committee on Rules would 
become the majority leader of the House, does not appear to 
be in process of fulfilment. Rather it seems that, in the Sixty- 
second Congress at least, the mantle of party leadership has 
fallen on the shoulders of Mr. Underwood himself, by virtue of 
his commanding ability and the strategic position which he 

'Third Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 46, part 1, p. 694. 
'Second Session, 61st Congress, Record, vol. 45, part 4, p. 3759. 
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holds as chairman of the committee-making committee of the 
House. 

If the future can be read from the plainly written story of 
the past, the fate of the new system will depend, not upon its 
intrinsic merits, but upon its success in meeting the parliamentary 
situations that may arise in the House. Speaker Clark may 
find himself somewhat in the position of Speaker Crisp in the 
Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses, and he may be forced 
to take measures quite as drastic. 

Whether the new arrangement, if continued, will produce in 
the House a directing body as strong in its personnel and as 
efficient in its conduct of business as that which the old system 
produced, the future alone can determine. During the twenty 
years preceding the reconstruction of the Committee on Rules 
on March 19, 1910, only nine Republicans and eleven Demo- 
crats were members of that committee. These men were: 
Messrs. Burrows of Michigan, Cannon of Illinois, Dalzell of 
Pennsylvania, Grosvenor of Ohio, Henderson of Iowa, McKinley 
of Ohio, Reed of Maine, Sherman of New York, and Smith of 
Iowa, Republicans; and Messrs. Bailey of Texas, Carlyle of 
Kentucky, Catchings of Mississippi, Crisp of Georgia, De 
Armond of Missouri, McMillin of Tennessee, Outhwaite of 
Ohio, Randall of Pennsylvania, Richardson of Tennessee, 
Underwood of Alabama and Williams of Mississippi, Democrats. 
These names are written large in the history of the House of 
Representatives. The fewness of their number, especially on 
the Republican side, is significant. If the elective principle 
continues to prevail in the constitution of the Committee on 
Rules, it will be an interesting study, twenty years hence, to 
compare with the achievements of these men what may be 
accomplished by their successors in the ten Congresses to follow 
the Sixty-first. Then, and perhaps only then, will it be possible 
to make a just estimate of the effect on our political history of 
the revolution of March 19, 1910. 

C. R. Atkinson, 
C. A. Beard. 



